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NARRATIVES FROM THE WAR 

in charge of 
Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 

A solid gold cup, valued at $5,000 and bearing the likeness of 
Emperor William, is to be melted and the proceeds of the sale of the 
gold turned over to the Red Cross. The cup is a yachting trophy, 
won by Wilson Marshall, a well known American yachtsman, in a race 
from Sandy Hook to the Lizard in 1905. The Emperor had presented 
the cup. 

Marion G. Crandall was the first American woman to lose her life 
in the service of French soldiers. She had been instructor in French 
at St. Katherine's School, Davenport, Iowa, and being familiar with 
the language volunteered for work in the French Soldiers' Fireside, 
conducted by the Y. M. C. A. She was stationed at St. Menhould, a 
town between Verdun and Chalons. She had just left the canteen 
and was crossing to her quarters when a shell fell, killing her in- 
stantly. She was buried by the French chaplain in the military 
cemetery and a memorial service was held in Holy Trinity, the Ameri- 
can Protestant Episcopal Church in Paris. 

When British hospitals were heavily bombed by Hun aviators, 
in the area behind the lines, hundreds of the patients and staffs were 
killed or wounded. The nurses stuck bravely to their posts. In one 
building the patients were suffering from compound fractures. Not 
a woman deserted her ward, each one went her rounds, quieting the 
men and preventing them from leaving their beds and doing them- 
selves lasting harm. One sister was killed outright while she was 
administering to the soldiers' wants; another was so seriously hurt 
that she died shortly afterwards and many were injured. One-half 
of the entire hospital where the largest number of deaths occurred, 
almost disappeared. Some of the bombs were huge affairs which 
dug vast craters where they fell. The German captain was captured, 
he had been slightly wounded by shrapnel and was cared for by the 
nurses he had tried to kill. When asked why he had directed his 
fire against hospitals he shrugged his shoulders and said if the British 
chose to build their hospitals near railways they must expect them to 
be bombed. 

The hospital established near the front by Dr. Alexis Carrel of 
the Rockefeller Institute has been persistently bombed by German 
aviators and almost demolished. The hospital constantly flew a 
flag bearing a large red cross, and an immense white cross on the 
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lawn served as a further mark of identification. Dr. Carrel will in- 
stall his hospital in Paris or the suburbs. 

From the observation post in a front line trench it was reported 
that the bodies of two American soldiers were lying between the 
German and the British lines. A detachment of engineers had been 
in action for the first time a few days previously. For days they lay 
there ; it was impossible to reach them. One night in the darkness a 
party of Tommies left the trenches. They carried spades instead of 
guns. It was a burial party in charge of a chaplain. The following 
morning the bodies of the two Americans were gone. A near-by 
shell hole had been filled up and on the top of it two white crosses 
marked the graves of the first Americans who had been buried in 
No Man's Land, where they had fallen fighting shoulder to shoulder 
with their British cousins for their convictions and their country's 
honor. 

King George and Queen Mary invited a party of over a hundred 
officers and men from an American air squadron, now quartered in 
England, to visit Windsor Castle. After seeing some of the most 
interesting parts of the castle they had tea in St. George's Hall. 
Someone mentioned that it was in that very hall the Kaiser made his 
famous "Blood is thicker than water" speech. "Yes," said one of 
the guests, "and we come of British stock." The Princess Mary and 
ladies of the royal household waited on the visitors. The Princess 
celebrated her twenty-first birthday on April 26th. 

The women of England are unwearying and indefatigable in 
their toil. By their labor nine-tenths of the shells manufactured are 
made. Everywhere, as the men go forth, the women silently take up 
their work. The business of the British and French is to hold the 
Hun armies until the United States can intervene with crushing force, 
and the women of both nations are doing their part. 



THE SONG OP A SURGICAL DRESSING 

I serve no King and I serve no State, 

I'm the answer of Love to the song of Hate. 

Or comrade or foe is one to me, 

From tunnel or trench, or sky or sea. 

When the last gun's fired and the war-flag's furled, 

May I heal the hurt of a wounded world. 

— Gerald J. Lively. 



